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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOB WOMEN. 

T^HERE was a time, not very long ago, when the 
* only kind of refined labor practiced on the part 
of women was to dabble in water colors and oils, or 
to paint china, or to embroider in dilletante fashion, 
or to practice similar unremunerative labors. Atone 
time it was thought a disgrace for any woman who 
pretended to be a lady to engage in any kind of oc- 
cupation for payment, and instances have been 
known of women who would spend a great deal of 
time in embroidering a tidy for a sofa, but who 
would by no means earn the mone} r wherewith to 
buy the sofa ; or they would sit all day practicing 
music on a piano, but die rather than earn the money 
to buy the piano. Ideas as to the proper kind of oc- 
cupation for women have rapidly changed of late 
years, and now it is considered more honorable to 
work at something that will produce an income, and 
it is rightly held to be a disgrace for a woman to 
pass her life in acquiring what are simply ornamen- 
tal accomplishments. 

The establishment of schools of applied design in 
New York and elsewhere, whose object is to pro- 
vide women with agreeable and remunerative em- 
ployment, are largely responsible for this most ex- 
cellent reform, and women of all ages and classes 
are now demonstrating their ability to earn a liv- 
ing ; and as a result, many walks of life that were 
formerly closed to them, are now being rapidly 
filled by women whose growing numbers bear wit- 
ness to the efficiency and popularity of their 
services. 

Cooper Union led the way in this sort of practi- 
cal philanthropy by establishing classes in applied 
art, and since then several schools of applied design 
have been established. The New York School of 
Applied Design, to which we now particularly refer, 
has been organized for the purpose of affording 
women an opportunity of earning a living by the em- 
ployment of their taste and manual dexterity in the 
application of ornamental design to art products. 
All who are interested in the progress and inde- 
pendence of women will hail with pleasure this new 
institution, whose efforts will make the work of 
women more remunerative. The restrictions that 
have hitherto prevented lady students from pursu- 
ing their studies in other institutions are here 
wholly thrown aside, and it is to the forethought 
and energy of Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins that this new 
departure in practical philanthropy owes its exist- 
ence. The unique position occupied by the school 
comes from the fact that the teachers in the initial 
departments, namely, architecture, wall-paper, dra- 
pery, carpets, bookcovers, etc., are not professors, 
but the leading head designers in the various city 
establishments and manufactories producing such 
decorative work, and are in constant connection 
with the art trade they represent. They, therefore, 
keep up the standard of the school to the level of 
the demands of the trade, and give that novelty and 
force to their designs that only such connection with 
the world of trade can give. 

There is no doubt that a very extensive field now 
lies open for the employment of women in making 
designs for carpets, wall-papers, cretonnes, chintzes, 
oil cloth, and many other forms of manufacture in- 
volving the use of ornamental design. As compared 
with other women's work, the results are remunera- 
tive. One of the principal features of this school is 
the work of the architect's draughtsmen, which, in 
its practical training, will fit women to hold positions 
in architect's offices and there share the success with 
the sterner sex in the production of pure American 
architecture. This department of the school has 
met with considerable opposition from outsiders, 



who control to a large extent this department of 
work, but Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins assures us that 
such opposition is being gradually overcome, and 
that she has at present a large list of offices already 
open to receive women draughtsmen, and a fine 
class is in preparation to fill these vacancies. . Asso- 
ciated with the lady principal are a number of in- 
structors whose names alone will answer for the 
success of the undertaking. J. Carroll Beckwith, 
professor of the Metropolitan Museum and Art 
Student's League, and Benjamin C. Potter, director 
of the National Academy, form the professional 
artistic element of the board. Architecture is taught 
by Mr. Wm. A. Lord, who is connected with the firm 
of McKim, Mead & White. Wall-paper designing 
is in charge of Mr. Gustave de Louvre. M. de 
Louvre has studied with Cherot in Paris, and took a 
medal in the Paris Exposition in 1888. George Cur- 
tis Wright, the teacher of carpet designing, is a 
graduate of the Brimmer School in Boston, where he 
took the Franklin medal, and for four or five years 
he studied at the Lowell Institute of Design in Bos- 
ton. Mrs. Stone and Miss Alexander teach in the 
elementary department, and are women of educa- 
tion and especially suited for their line of work. 

The courses of instruction are divided into the 
elemental and advanced departments. In the first 
the pupils study geometrical design, conventional- 




Tile Design. Bt Miss E. G. Houston, of the New Yobk 
School of Applied Design for ^Yo^IElr. 

ization of natural forms, color and historic orna- 
ment ; then follows the application of design to the 
manufacture of wall-paper, carpets, draperies, etc. 

By way of illustrating the character of the work 
already executed by the pupils,wegive an illustration 
of a designs for a tile, in the Assyrian style, which 
exhiflits a commendable knowledge of Assyrian 
motives. Such a design furnishes an indication of a 
desire for original arrangement, and the value of the 
work will increase in proportion as the work is carried 
out in such a spirit. To stimulate the best efforts of 
the students, valuable prizes are offered for the best 
designs in each of the three divisions of the advanced 
department, to be awarded at the close of the school 
year. 

The school is not organized for profit, neither is 
this valuable opportunity offered as a charity, for 
by the moderate amount demanded of the students, 
sufficient will be afforded for the maintenance of 
the school. Fifty dollars will be the amount charged 
for the year, and this includes three terms for the 
year, beginning September and ending December 23; 



again from January 2 to March 31, and from April 
10 to June 30. Twenty dollars is charged for a 
single term. 

A new departure in the work of the school is the 
addition of a class for teaching women to design 
furniture. This will shortly be announced and in- 
struction will be given by a professional furniture 
designer in both line drawing and color work. There 
is no reason why the school should stop at decorating 
carpets, draperies and wall-papers, while the great 
field of furniture design is left untouched. When 
one considers the vast amount of splashy furniture 
with which the American market is supplied, it 
must be confessed that there is great need for a 
body of furniture designers that will impress upon 
our household belongings the effects of competent 
taste and skill. 



GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION. 

\AJ HEN Glacier window decoration first appeared 

v * in the market, the very originality of the 
material caused it to be looked upon with disfavor, 
for all the world, of course, was then prejudiced in 
favor of stained glass, and did not, therefore, 
feel like encouraging the manufacture of an imita- 
tion thereof. Those, however, who have really 
used this admirable decorative material for windows, 
have rapidly become converts to its decorative uses, 
for no other material that we know of produces the 
effect of stained glass so beautifully. Originally, 
Glacier, which is the technical name by which the 
material is known, was intended for the purpose of 
shutting off a disagreeable outlook, or of preventing 
the gaze within of outsiders. This, of course, was 
a comparatively humble mission to start with, but 
the material has gradually, by reason of its greatly 
enhanced excellence, found its way into the favor 
of architects and decorators, and in its best combi- 
nations is now beautifying ecclesiastical buildings, 
town halls, country mansions, clubs, offices and 
dwellings, adding a greater value to the buildings 
it adorns. 

The various patterns, with their respective bor- 
ders, are of a floral, emblematic, religious, heraldic, 
historic, or pictorial character, and the effect of ar- 
tistic work and color, which could not be obtained 
in glass for less than ten dollars a foot, can now be 
obtained by Glacier designs costing twenty-five cents 
per foot. 

Its utility may be demonstrated from many points 
of consideration, to all of w*hichit is not necessary 
to refer. For example, in many thousand of cases, 
a new tenant in a house or office, wishes some dec- 
oration as a sort of screen on, say the lower half of 
the plain bare window. To introduce leaded glass 
involves an expensive alteration of the sash lines, 
or else a separate frame has to be constructed to en- 
close the leaded glass, which is but a clumsy device; 
but with the Glacier decoration there is the mini- 
mum of trouble with the maximum of simplicity 
and utility. No appreciable weight is added to the 
glass by affixing the Glacier, and no change is 
needed in the construction of the window. For 
staircase windows it is invaluable, and in the case of 
nursery windows beautiful pictures can be had in 
dainty flower and bird designs, or in designs of 
child's sports, or in scriptural panels. For libraries 
nothing can be in better taste than panels represent- 
ing art, poetry, music and rhetoric, for which ap- 
propriate borders can be obtained. 

The method of applying this decoration is remark- 
ably simple, and consists in simply painting the 
glass with the cement sold for the purpose, placing 
thereon the pattern, which is printed on a sort of 
gelatine, smoothing out all the wrinkles with a soft 
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rubber, and when all is finished the whole should be 
treated with a coat of good copal varnish, which 
materially enhances the effect and durability of the 
work. 

Glacier possesses all the qualities of durability, 
simplicity and artistic excellence, and it is also pre- 
pared in the most portable form for ready transit to 
all parts of the world. It may safely be affirmed 
that in every part of the civilized world there already 
exists a demand for something that can be supplied 
by Glacier better than any other known art of human 
industry. 

Amongst the latest designs in sacred subjects are 
large window panels, representing St. John, the 
Descent from the Cross, the Ascension and St Mary. 

The manufacturers, who are located in Belfast, 
Ireland, have also lately turned out a series of ex- 
quisite panels of Irish scenery, suitable for fire- 
screens. These consist of views of Ross Castle, the 
Upper Lake, Killarney, Blarney Castle, Rock of 
Cashel and Glendalough. These firescreens are 
mounted on frames of decorated bamboo, each 
screen costing but a few dollars. The New "York 
agency is conducted by W. A. Ross & Brother, 56 
Pine street. 

HOSKINS & SEWELL. 

MR. HOSKINS AND MR. SEWELL,"senior mem- 
bers of the firm of Hoskins & Sewell, Birming- 
ham, England, and 16 East 15th Street, New York 
City, Brass and Iron bedstead manufacturers, arrived 
Wednesday, the 15th ult., on the "Majestic," en route 
for Chicago ; they brought with then their exhibit for 
the "World's Fair." Our readers will be interested 
to know what the English, Birmingham Daily 
Post, of the 21st February, says with regard to some 
of the goods they propose to 6how : 

Bedsteads at the World's Fair. 
Messrs. Hoskins & Sewell, the celebrated English 
manufacturers of brass and iron bedsteads of every 
description, .have completed an exhibit which will 
worthily represent the Birmingham bedstead man- 
ufacture at the Columbian Exposition. The collec- 
tion — f or which a space 26 feet by 22 feet is reserved 
— has for its centre piece a massive solid brass canopy 
bedstead of the largest size. The design is in a 
modification of the Renaissance style, and is impos- 
ing without being unduly'heavy. The centre panel 
of the foot rail contains a graceful figure of Liberty 
copied from the famous colossal statue of New 
York Harbor. The figure is in complete relief, and 
stands on a pedestal bearing the motto, " In God 
We Trust," while above it is an enameled medallion 
containing the American flag. The crest of the foot 
rail is formed by the American eagle convention- 
alized, and the head rail is similarly surmounted. 
The four pillars terminate in vases, from which rise 
conventional representatives of flames, symbolical of 
the great fire at Chicago. There are side rails, as is 
customary in exhibition bedsteads, but in this case 
they are designed so as not to rise above the mat- 
tress, and so to remain as a decorative feature when 
the bedstead is in use. A cornice of corresponding 
design runs around the bedstead, and from this rise 
the gracefully curved supports of the canopy. The 
canopy consists of a dome formed by converging 
stripes rising from a star-spangled band and sup- 
porting a ball on which sits a life-sized representa- 
tion of the American eagle. The whole of the 
design with the exception of the small enameled 
medallion is executed in solid brass. Among the 
other exhibits are a sumptuous Italian draped bed- 
stead, purely designed in the Louis XVI. style, and 
a Persian bedstead with handsomely upholstered 
head. The bedsteads of ordinary pattern are fitted 
with the firm's patent spring mattresses, the strain 
of which is ingeniously sustained by an adaptation 
of the cantilever principle. The firm's salesrooms 
in Chicago are located at 266 and 268 Wabash 
avenue, and in New York at 16 East Fifteenth 
street. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

THE Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. has at last been 
awarded space in the Columbian Exposition — a 
space 25x28 feet in the Mines Building for a general 



exhibit of graphite productions, 6uch as crucibles, 
lubricating graphite, graphite axle grease, plum- 
bage facings, graphite machine and railway grease, 
Dixoa's stove polish, silica-graphite paint, core 
wash, electrotyping graphite, graphite cylinder oil, 
graphite specialties for electrical and other work, 
etc. 

A space of 13x10 feet only was obtainable in the 
Manufacturers' Building for an exhibit of Dixon's 
"American Graphite" pencils and pencil sundries. 

Although the assignment of space has been tardy, 
and the amount of space much less than required, 
and not much time left to properly equip it, yet we 
propose to be there on time and in good shape as 
possible. We shall also be very glad, then and 
there, to see the million and one friends of the 
Dixon Company and "American Graphite" pencils. 



THE GROOVED PLASTER SLAB MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY. 

THE. progress that is being made in the discovery 
of new and practical methods for finishing wall 
surfaces proves the insufficiency of the old time lath 
and plaster method, which is 
being rapidly superseded by the 
newer methods. Various ma- 
terials have been introduced 
from time to time to do away 
with the necessity of laths alto- 
gether, and an article that com- 
manded high vogue for a time 
was perforated sheet metal, 
which is a metal mesh with key 
projections for mechanically 
holding the plaster in position. 
A great defect of the metallic 
lathing consists in the fact that 
there is no bond between the 
plaster and the metal itself, and 
the support being purely a me- 
chanical one, the slightest jar to 
the wall, or the settling of the 
building, will invariably bring 
down the plaster too. In the 
case of a fire the metal becomes 
over-heated and will not only 
expand but twist utterly out of 
place, cracking off all plaster 
and allowing the fire to spread. 
The latest surface foundation 
for walls is the grooved plaster 
slab, which is held by disinter- 
ested and competent experts 
and critics to be the best founda- 
tion for plastering ever invented. 
This material is a composition 
of plaster and fibre, which pos- 
sesses the merits of strength, 
durability and elasticity, its most 
important feature being an un- 
dercut grooving, into which the 
plaster or cement dovetails, 
which effectually prevents the 
falling off of the plaster ; not 
only this, but the grooved slab, being of plaster 
itself, and of a porous nature, will retain water when 
dampened a sufficient length of time to allow the 
cement to set, thereby securing a perfect bond while 
becoming dry. This, in addition to the mechanical 
key furnished by the groove, causes the cement to 
adhere to the plaster slab itself, forming a solid 
homogeneous plaster surface, the one material being 
thoroughly incorporated with the other. In proof 
of this distinguishing merit of the grooved plaster 
slab, it may be said that severe tests have been 
made by purchasers of the grooved planter slab, 
which, when properly finished with cement or plaster, 
withstood all attempts to injury, especially by fire 
far surpassing the metallic lathing of various kinds. 
Various sections of wall surface have been subjected 
to equal degrees of heat, and it has been found that 
while the plaster cracks and crumbles away from its 
metallic companions, the plaster on the groove 
slab possesses perfect fire resisting qualities. The 



slabs are simply nailed to the wall or ceiling joists, 
a special nail with extra large head being manu- 
factured specially for these 6labs. The grooved 
plaster slab produces a very superior piece of inter- 
ior work, in regard to both bond and key, as well 
as smoothness and evenness of finish. These slabs 
are absolutely fireproof, and are particularly 
adapted for cement work on laundries, kitchens, 
bathrooms and hallways, also for producing a cement 
floor on the top of a wooden floor in laundries and 
bathrooms, railway station rooms, etc., and when 
finished like tile may be arranged in ornamental de- 
signs and variegated colors. The slab can be cut 
to any length with an ordinary saw, just like a 
board, and can be bent to suit any requirement. 

The grooved plaster slab can also be used for ex- 
terior cement work. The Eldorado Amphitheatre at 
Weehawken, N J., is completely covered with grooved 
plaster slabs. The illustration presented herewith 
shows samples of the grooved plaster slab in its 
uncemented state, and also covered with various 
rough and smooth finishes. The surface can be 
finished in enamel colors, the effect being that of 
glazed tiles. Residences, churches and other pub- 




Samplbs of the Grooved Plaster Slab (finished and unfinished). 



lie buildings have been covered exteriorly, as well as 
interiorly, with the grooved plaster slabs, which have 
been found to form a most substantial and durable 
foundation. The interior of the Grenoble Hotel, 
corner 56th street and 7th avenue, New York, is 
entirely covered with the grooved plaster slabs, as 
well as the interior of the Manhattan Opera House, 
34th street, and the Casa Alameda, the new Spanish 
hotel, at 63d street and the Western Boulevard, is 
likewise so covered ; also a fine new theatre in Bos- 
ton for Mr. B. F. Keith. In addition to its extraor- 
dinary qualities as a building material, it is more 
economical than any other process, the work when 
completed being 15 to 25 per cent, cheaper than 
metal lathing, and by full average of 10 per cent, 
cheaper than wood lathing. The slabs are made of 
a size very easy to handle, while their composition 
makes them very tough and pliable, rendering them 
less susceptible to injury caused by cartage, etc. 
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Decorative 
Fabrics. 



Spring, 1893. 

Our Spring importations of select uphol- 
stery are now ready for inspection. All the 
late designs and colorings in the prevailing 
styles of decoration are represented. 

Brocatelles, Silk Tapestries, 

Damasks, 

Plushes, Light Silks, Yelours, 

Novflties in Lace Curtains, 

French Cretonnes in a great variety of 

design and coloring. 

The Oldham Mills Soft Drapery Silks and 
Damasks. 

Inexpensive fabrics in complete assort- 
ment. 

Samples, Drawings, and Estimates on 
request. 

W. & J. SLOANE, 

Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
New York. 

The company, whose offices are situated at 2 West 
14th street, New York, are constantly in receipt 
of enthusiastic letters from architects, builders, and 
the proprietors of public and private buildings 
throughout the country, testifying to the advan- 
tages of the grooved plaster slabs, as well as over 
wire and metallic laths. There is an immense future 
for this new and superior building material, which 
was awarded the medal of superiority over all simi- 
lar materials at the American Institute Exhibition 
of 1892. 



THE H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO. AND 
THOMAS STRAHAN & CO.'S 

WALL-PAPERS. 

REFERRING to the report published in our Feb- 
ruary, 1893 issue, of the decorations of the 
store of Messrs. Edward Sanford & Co., of this city, 
we now find that the solid maroon flock paper U6ed 
on the walls was manufactured by H. Bartholomae 
& Co., of this city, and the Empire friezes were 
made by Thomas Strahan & Co., of Chelsea, Mass., 
and not as stated in said notice. 



THE AMERICAN DECORATIVE CO. 

T"HE American Decorative Company have recently 
produced some very striking and artistic pat- 
terns in their new wall decoration known as Cameo 
Reliefs, which are very popular 
with the trade. A combination of 
red and ecru is very striking, and 
a scroll pattern in chocolate red, 
with the raised ornament in a much 
paler tint,is exceedingly handsome. 
A design in pale brown and ecru, 
with vigorously drawn scnril work, 
is most charming. A very bold and 
richly colored hanging is produced 
in two tones of fawn ; the design is 
splendidly drawn, and, like all of 
the other patterns, is printed in 
high relief. In fact, all the newer 
colors are being produced in Cameo 
Reliefs, and colors which in inex- 
perienced hands would produce a 
dismal muddle, are used with beau- 
tiful effect in these masterpieces of 
modern decorative art. 

We give an illustration of a wall 
recently decorated in Cameo Relief, 
the frieze of which is a fine render- 
ing of modern passementerie. The 
firm manufacture many other beau- 
tiful friezes, as well as a great 
variety of wall fillings, and are 
displaying great energy and spirit 
in the production of this special 
line of goods, with the result of 
stimulating to greater activity their 
already fine grade. 

We ought to mention that much 
of the interior wall decoration of 
the new Waldorf Hotel in this city 
is in Cameo Relief, a fact that might not be known 
to many who have seen the wonderfully rich wall 
decorations of this palatial building. There i6 a 
softness, both of color and material about Cameo 
Relief that indicates a sound judgment as to the 
needs of modern mural decoration. Few firms are 
held in greater respect by the trade than the Ameri- 
can Decorative Company, of 116 Pearl street, Bos- 
ton, Mr. Edward S. Sears being president and gen 
eral manager. Their name is enough to guarantee 
their quality of their goods. 

Lack of space alone prevents us from calling at- 
tention to samples of their goods in detail, as well 
as to specimens of their skill in the manufacture of 
Lignomur, the name "Lignomur" being the trade- 
mark of the firm. 



LITERARY NOTICE. 

The Worthington Co., New York, announce for 
immediate publication as No. 21 in their Rose 
Library, "The Rag-Picker of Paris," by Felix 




A Wall decorated in Cameo Reliefs. By the Amebjcan Decorative Co. 



Pyat. Translated by Benjamin R. Tucker. 

This novel, made out of the successful (1,000 
nights) drama of the same name, contrasts the lives 
of the rich and poor of Paris. It also shows, in 
vivid colors, the influence of the priests, the injus- 
tice of civil functionaries, the abuse of the power of 
the press ; in fact, the struggle for existence every- 
where. The poor rag-picker, who saved a rich man 
from suicide, learned a lesson he never forgot of the 
duty of every created being to do his best just where 
he has been placed. It is a most fascinating book, 
even though the author 6peaks with French free- 
dom of many things generally left unmentioned in 
English literature. The translation is very faithfully 
done by Mr. Tucker. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; 
paper, 50 cents. 



# # # BOOKS # # # 

FOR 

Architects, Artists, Designers and Decorators. 

The following Books will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. Address, 

THE ART=TRADES PUBLISHING & PRINTING CO., 150 Nassau Street, New York. 



Ornamental Treasures, 

A popular collection of 85 colored plates, 
illustrating the Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
Roman, Pompeian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, Persian, Arabian, Moresque, 
Turkish, Celtic, Byzantine, Middle Ages, 
Italian, French, and German Renaissance, 
and the styles of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. Price, $8.00. 

Lessons in Decorative Design, 

By Prank G. Jackson. Mr. Jackson is the 
second master in the Birmingham Munici- 
pal School of Art. This admirable work 
has been prepared to assist students in 



their early decorative attempts by show- 
ing them the constructive origin of 
ornamentation, and the profuse illustra- 
tions make clear the guiding principles 
and orderly methods that underlie true 
decoration of every kind. It is an admir- 
able work. Price, $8.00. 

Nature in Ornament, 

By Lewis F. Day. Containing 123 full- 
page plates and 192 illustrations in the 
text, showing examples of decorative treat- 
ment of motives from nature in all styles 
of decorative art. Illustrated by Egyp- 
tian temple sculptures, Assyrian wall dec- 
oration, Coptic embroidery, Chinese porce- 



lain painting, Hindoo stone carving, Paint- 
ed stuffs from Peru, Greek scroll orna- 
ment, sculptures and mosaic, Gothic tra- 
ceries, Celtic interlacements, , Heraldic 
ornament, Mohammedan wood carving, 
Rococo scroll carving, Pompeian wall 
painting, Persian carpets, Tudor carvings, 
Italian bronzes, Japanese diapers, Sicilian 
silk patterns and modern designs in silks, 
cretonnes, wall papers, carvings, etc., etc. 
248 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Gilt. Price, 
$5.00. 

Das Mobel, 
By Messrs. E. Lambert and A. Stahl, 
architects. An illustrated history of fash- 
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